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ABSTRACT 

The unprecedented' development of self-help groups 
conf irms their importance, but tew studies have /focused 'on prevention 
and ,self-help gro\:$s. Two methods for investigating preventive 
; potential are outcome studies and process ans^lysis. To assess thi 
presence^ of helping processes im self-help group meetings, V process 
inalysis was develQped to dociim^t the preventive potential of such 
^6ups and allow comparison independent judge&'Of various groups. 
Tfher- vT bal interactions o& three self-help- groups (two similar groups 
apd a criterion group) were reco;rded during three periods and 
subjected to content analysis. Results revealed that 14' of the 
initial categories wef6 retained on the ba^is of their inter- judges* 
agreement and frequency.^ The^ findings suggest that this ptfocess 
analysis system can* differentiate between the criterion groups and 
allow for analysis of subtle variations in groups of the same 
organ izatidas. (Author/JAC) ^ 
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1. Intro duction 

~ ' _ ' » - ' A ' 

the^reventive potential of self-help groups has been discus- 
sed many time^< Gartper and Riessman (1977) conclude that the self- 
help movement is the only mean to attain a radical, change in, human 
services; *Katz and Bender (1976)' see in it^ an alternative or a 
complementary way of helping people. The unprecedented development: 
of many of th^se groups in the late' years confirms the impartan^:e 
of that social movement. . , ' - 

/ ^ But there has been very* few studies 'on prevention and self- 
help groups. Two modes of study*^ of y their/preventive potential ''call 
.be distinguished: the^' outcpjjj^ studies ai^d th4, pMcesses analysis. 
The outcome studies pn self-help groups, many of them repcjrted by 
, Lieberman et al . (1979), are \ the obi^ct of various criticisms. 

Wh^n referring to an experimental paradigm, 'such outcome stu- 
'dies are -said not tcf respect the essence of self-help groups 
^unlimited time of participation, volunt;eer participation...). 



When using a desfgn ins/ired by a program evaluation approach, their 
conclusions are limited .by other problems (the non-part icip^J<f^on of 
some members (Videka, ^979) ; 'the different types of participation^ 
(Silverman, 1978), Researches on splf-help groups Impact frequently 
•conclude that* their main effedt is to modify the members' self- - 
esteem add to alter in a few cases some of^their psychological 
problems* Even if they seem unii^resslye, t^hese results have to be 



considered In the light of the ntimercus methodological problems of 
outcome studies with m^rgi^n^l cTrganizatiorfs. 



Weiss (1975) in'ff critical analysis of evaluation studies 
invites the researchers to develop- a better understanding* of the 
problem or of the intervention under 'study rather than to considei? 
some/methodological refinements of .evaliiation studies. 

. ( The processes analysis pf self-help groups seems ,to be* a way 
to de^velop a clearer understanding 6f the preventive potential of 
self -help groups because it allows the analysis of som^^ presumably 
therapeutic conditi^s and factors. Drakeford (19^9) is one of 
the first to proceed to^ description of such therapeutic processes 
in various self -help groups. But the first systematic attempt to 
s^dy therapeutic processes In self-help groups is made<by Levy 
.in 1976. This study^leads to the development of . a repertoire of 
*helpi-ng processes and empha^i^es the interest of comparing tfTie 
relative frequency bf utilization of such processes by diffar-enf 
groups. A further^ study by Levy in 1979 uses questionnaires to 
gain access to th^ Members'' perceptions on the helping processes 
in their group. Those studies wou^d be improved by the independant^ 



assessment by different ^judges of the presence and relative frequen- 

cy of such helping processes in self-he](p groups 

The aim of this study was to develop a method of analysis of 

* \ 

self-help processes which used independeuit judges and to test its 
application, . 
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• 2. . The development of the process analysis system * 

There two main steps in ^he development of the process 
analysis system. The first step w^s to draw a complete list of 
the' many helping processes descrilJed in tel£-help groiips. As pro-^. 
^ posed by Gartner and R;Lessman (1977), we considered further more 
^ that self-help, organizatiops are mainly influenced by small group 



pXocesg^s^aAd by the helping skills of their non-professional mem- 
"bers. So a re^ew of -the literature on helping processes was done 
considering these three points of view: self-help groups, thera- 
peutic groups, non-professional interactions* After analysis, a 
total of 11 themes of helping' processes were identified (see table 
D* 

The second step consisted in the integration of those processes 
in a "workable system. The- same review of literature allowed to 
select as a m^^od the systei^at'ic content analysis of self-help 
'groups* verbal interactions^ The advantages of * this- method are 
its objectivity, the .posfsibility of analysing the relative freqvfency 
of utilisation bf some processes, and even more, as tjoodman and 
Dooley (1|76) have indicatedi the possibility of comparing groups 
having different philosophies. 
* / Following the principles of Hawkins and Dobes (1977) and of 
Herbert, and Attridge (1975), each process was operationalized. 
Some processes cannot be studied when verbal intferactions are 
f • 
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used, so they werfe not included dn th¥ final system (existential 

factor, soteial factor,^ col!Ssion, strQct;ure, warmth, touch). Two * 

/ oth^i; categories w^re adde4 %o help the j'udges*: the "interjections!* 

j(innf-imii. . ;) and "incomplete". ^ The final "system ias'><!oiq)osed of 34 
♦ • * 

^ ' mutually exclusive cateMrfes reported in table 1. 



3. The application of the process analysis system 



A) Groups' 3el«ction** The^ application of the process analysis 
, -r • • . , ■ . 

' system was tes?ted in two complementary ways. It was first ^dpcided , 

to s.tudy two similar groups stfid then to compare them to a criterion 

gUoxip#*k The objective was to' verify if such a system detects sulJtle 



S 



differences iij group fiinction-ing and 'discriminates between groups 

"of various philosophies. The criterion groups .were chosen, on the 

basis of characteristics ofjten mentioned in typologies of self- 

» 

h^lp grpxips^ the groups* structure and clientel,e. . The two 
unstructured groups (V.N.) were preoccupied with ^ problem of a 
transitory nature, divorce; thfe structured group (Recovery) was 
interested in people having cnronic nervous problems. 

B) Procedure. *rhre§ meetings of each of these three groups 

• > . ^ ' ^ • ' 

> ^ • ' * 

were recorded for the study 'after a session of habituation. Those 

.< ^ C - * • ' * ^ 

meetings were approximatively of two hoij^rs . There were from three ' 

* ' »^ \ 

to six members p^sent at' each meeting. 



• • ' • • • * ^ / 

•.J. . •■ ■■ \ 

. •■• • • . -., •■ ■ . ■ 

C) The t^ralningjDf^ the judges. Two ^judges were trained to 

unitize the transcript|Lons of the. verbal intei^actioTtis o^ the' nreetings,, 

* Following the recommendations oi Holsti (1969) and of Kiesler (1973) * 

that units of !:oding pertaining to' the ot>jectives of the study and. 
* * 

> • • • ' f . 

adapted to the context should, be used, two hierarchical units of 
coding weje chosen, the statement and th^ idea. The int^r-judges 
agreement on unitizing was of .92 (mean coefficient of reliability, 
Holsti, 1969). The same judges were trained td categorize the 
verbal interactions by using the 34 catfegorie^ of helping processes. , 
Their agreement on categorizing was' of .69 (Kappa, Cohen (I960)). 

* Preliminary. £onsd^der£tj.ons» This process analysis system 
being in development, it was important to verify for eac^h category 
thej^nter-judges* ^greerjent (Johnson et Bblstad, 1973). Many • \ 
categories \^Te infrequently coded by the jtidges (less than 1% 

'of the coding units) and they had a too low inter-judges* ^agreement 

^ ' . . y ' ' ^' 

to be retained. The categories "interpretation tea opinion'^ were 

» ' ' 

grouped a posteriori in one category. Finally, 14 categories are 
used for ^^l^sis; they all had a frequency of occurence of 1% in; ^ - 
a least one group and they* had an inter-judges' agreement of at 
•least r5<i* Another important verification was to check if the '\ 
remaining' categories -allowed to analyse a sufficient portion of the'/ 
verbal ijftterackLons recorded. The use of thirteen categories allows 
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.to cdde about- 80% of the verbal interactions units. Th'e fourteenth 
* category "incomplete", referri^ig to undecodable units, gives some 
information on the , difficulty pf coding which is similar in, the- 
three groups. (approx. '4% of -incomplete units), ^he residual cate-» 
gories covered, the remaining- 15% of the units. 



^ \ " £e s^cxi£t dW ^na^l^s jjs _t The first step-in the* ^, 
descriptive analysis was to check the, stal^lity of the results in 
a groyp from s^sion to session. Such stability of results was 

found in each group. An^ we could^then proceed ^to the inter-group 

< , . ; . ' - . 

comparison* , » / 

( , Figure*! illustrates the m^an^. frequency of the 14 categortes' 

and of the iresidual categories for the three groups. The unstruc- 
tured groups are group^ l and groiip* 2;* tha^structurect group is group 
3. There are some similarities in the 5unctioning of these thiree 
groups. The. categories most frequently used by the three groups 
are "self revelation"^' and "approbation". The category "changer method 
has a high frequency of occurence in group 3; the members discuss 
- a gre^t deal about ways to modify their prob^lems^ For group 1, the 
. category "interjections" refers, to the frequent "hum-hum"^ emitted 
^ by the leader. This category is not further -discussed. 

There are other differences between the groups. Members of 
group .3, yliich aim is to reinterpret -their problem following D^^*,^ 
,ow*s priftciples and*to center its member on action, refer much 
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in)re often to some/^ "sanctioned model of interpretation'/ and to 
some "change' methods" and less ttf some personal mode of interpre- 
tation (cap^ories "interpretation and opinion" arid Vparaphrase") . 
This gr6up is also more preoccupied with "organization" than the . 
'two other groups. The^categories "group's goai|p" and "report of 
discrimination" ^re emitted more frequently by the members of group 
3. This could be another indication of their ipode^6| organizing 

\ ■ f ^ • ^ 

the group's interactions in a pre-determined way.. But the validity 
of these two categories should be checked in further studies. Thfe 
differences with the other groups seems to confirm the^more struc- 
tuired approach of the Recovery method. The two unstructured* groups 
\(group 1 and 2) are less centered on "organization", refel: more to 



*some personal mqde of inJterprptatlon (categories . "^interpretation a 

" V 

opinion" and "parapKraser".) and\very rarely to a "sanctioned model . 
of ihterpretationr". ^et, there are some differences between those 
twp unstructured groups. Group 2 gives more emphasis to "informal 
d<>nversation", to "eniiouragement t;o talk" (sometimes named question) 

and to "self-f eve^lation". , And daing so< this group aeems to conform 

V ' ' ' 

' more to a ^yle of helping interactions characteristic of non- 
professionals. * ' , ' . f ' ^ 

5.. DiSQUssibn 

. This process analysis system allows one to analyse the diffe- 
rences betwe^ groups ' of Various structure and philosophy and to 



document the variations in functioning in groups of the same orga- 
nization. It has been applied in this stiidy to 'groups 'working^ 
towards the adaptation of their members', 'anB. this study shoulcTbe 
completed b]^ anaLysing groups having as objectives the evolu^tion of 
their members* behavior (example: ^ weight reduction .groups) if we 
want to be sure that this sys^temj(.s applicable to any self-Jielp 
groups* meetings. In those subsequent studies;;^ other categories 
of the processe's analysis system may jjossibly be retained. ^ .* 

When compared to other researches on- helping processes in 

^ ' > - 

6elf-bfelp groups, this apprqach confirms the greater use of 

"self -revelation" and I'approbat;^^onJ]^QCumented in other* ,studie^ 

but gives a more accurate image of the intrecate intei{plays 

between processes. . It suggests Jihe importance of studying. in 

groups of the same allegiance, the role of the leader and the 

■ . . 

motivations of, the members which could explain tne differences 

' ■. . 

between* the groups. Finally, the use of such a process analysis 
system could help documelft the preventive potehtial of self-help^ 
'groups. As we l)dVe seen in those preliminary analysis, these 
groups seem to have recourse to a greater variety of helping 
processes than those' usually identified in studj-es-^on non-^* 
pr<Jressional$ helping intej^ctioris. , 



, • • ■ ^ TABLE"^ 

: ' • * "*/ ■ ■ ■ • - • 

The 1\ themes of helping processes and' the. 34 categories 

0 

r ♦ 

* 

Categories 
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• Theme 

1. * Recapitulation of the primary 
^ family group ' 

2. Ori^anization 

•3. Informal conversation ^ 
4*. Hiomor 

5> ' 6roup's principles 

. r 

t 

6.. Reciprocity 
7. Universality 
^ 8. Social reinforcement 



9, Self -revelation 



10. Information 

11. Method 



Recapitulation of the iprimar^ 
family group ' , ' * 

Organization 

Inf ormat^ conversation * 4 

Humor — 

Sanctioned model o^ interpretation 
Nor lbs . - ' . . 
Group ' % •goals 



Reciprocity 
Universality 
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Approbation 
pprobation 

agement t-o talk ^ 
Empathy ^ 
Mutual affirmation 
Reassurance of competence 
Support (concrete) . 

Self-revelation * 
Sel^-disclosure ^ 
Opinion 

Interpretation 
Disclosure of feeling* 
Paraphrase 
Offerin'g feedback 
Requesting' feedback 



/ 



Normative information ^ 
Instrumental infprmdt^Lon V 



i Personal goal setting 
Discrimination trailing . 
Discrimination description , 
Discrimination advice ^ 
Description of method ^ of change 
Advice on method of change 

: Added categories 
Interjections 
Incomplete 



S.M.INT. 



EN,TALK 



GROUP 1, 



V * 



/\SK. PB. 



INTERO. 



SELF-REV 



QP.- INTfert 



PARAP. 



M. CHANGE I 



GR'GOAL 



DISC. REP 



ORGAN. 



INF.CONV 



INCOMPL. 



GROUP 2 



T 



GROUP 3 



mm 



■I 
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3 
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30 



30 



10 



20 
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to 



20 
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■ FiQUrel,. THE MEAN FREQUENCY -OF THE l4 .CAT^OKIES ?\ND OF tFIE RESIDUAL CATEGORIES 
FOR THE THREE GROUPS. . ' • ' ,' • 



Footnotes ^ ^ ft 
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This paper reports a tesearch fione in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements for a 'doctoral dfegree at the "Universite du 
Quebec a Montreal"<if I, wish to thank G. Bouchard, M. Tousignant, 
G. >Ialcuit, S. Guay their critical comments and support. 
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